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ABSTRACT . 
Ethics in education is a neglected area, yet 
thing that is good in educaticn efrings from ethics while 
ything that is bad reflects the lack of thes. Shen ccnfronted ~ 
vith ‘ethical questions concerning their adsinistrators, cclleagues, 
‘or students, educators often adopt. the stance, that “it is never too 
wise to be too honest." Honesty, however, is the’ beginning’ of ethics. 
Educaters who see a conflict between ethical behavior and practical 
considerations might be guided by the philoséphers Thoreau, Kant, and 
Nietzsche, among others, whose writings contain a clear call for 
honesty and courage. Thoughtful action is needed in all tines ; and 
whether or not educators engage in such action they cannct escape the 
state of their ethics being sirrored in their daily words. ‘On 4 scale’ v 
ranking the amount of freedom for integrity found in various 
occupations, Stuart Chase places that of professors at the sidway 
point. Yet tenure provides educators with the academic freedom to ask 
ethical questions about ‘such practices as neglecting students and ~ 
teaching in order to do empty research; overtesting students; 
avoiding the real causes of illiteracy; ignoring the real needs of 
udents, teachers, and administrators; questicning false methods and 
misleading claims; and handling censorship. If educatcrs, even with ' 
tenure, find it too difficult to ask disturbing ethical questions and 
confront the answers, perhaps every schcol throughout the vorld 
should ee loyal opposition, a person or group whcse 
responsibility It is tc ask trenchant ethical questions. (FL) 
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. Contributions of Ethics and Phifosophy 
a , ; | ; to Reading Instruction and —— 


< ; \ 
A. Paper Presented at ‘the VII World Congress on — Hamburg, West ot ofa 
‘August 1, 1978 : 


Alken Berger # 
University of Pitts burgh 
’ 9 

In presenting a paper, someone once told me, begin with a stony. 
But what story can 1 telt about ethics and phitosophy? .Amagine my joy . 
. upen browsing through newspapers on Friday, February tenth of this Ling 

I sawa story about ethics .on the front page of The Wakl Street Jounnak. ; 

® Not just any étony, mind you, but a story entitled "Donald Duck Faces a. 


\ Monals Charge in Western Europe" with the sub-title "Geunan Defenders 

J Say Hero, Albeit Bottomless, Never Laid-a Hand on Daisy. "" The story ~ 
= originated in Hamburg, West Germany. 4 , | 

59 ag 


aye 


J city councet has cancekled hi 


Fon those unfamiliar with the front-page stony, the Lead sentence 
explains "thare's a bit of a now in Western Eunope' over whether Donald 
Ducg, Walt Disney's famous cartoon character, is dmnonak." ht 
: The story: ‘continues: ; > “a 

"In Fintind, the — youth nr has found that Donald's | 
50-year. engagenent to Daisy Duck, plus the itertain parentage di Fonatd's ac . 
newphews Huey, Dewey and Louie, plus the “‘saiton's suit Donald weans that sf 
Leaves his feathery botton ¢ andovered. a 
appropriate for viewing by Jouth. At the conmitter's urging, ‘the Helsinki 
ty dubsoniptions to’ Donald ‘Duck coma. ~*~ |! 


; ‘constitute a nacy Life style dn- 


books at “youth club Libraries. 
"But here in this northern Geuman city, Hans von Storch, a 28-year- 
old mathematician and founder of the 100-member Donald Duck Club, calls © 


. the monals charge 'ridiculous.' Pointing out that Donald doesn't drink, \ 


smoke, take. drugs or have sex with Daisy, Ma. von Storch ‘ ‘says, 'Donatd 
4s one of the most ronal ducks in history.’ He has written the Finnish — 
to West Conmaily demanding. that the Helsinki council neverse dts decision." 
“While awaiting the outcome Let us consider the meanings of morals 
and athics. To quote The American Heritage Dictionary of the English . 
Language: . 
_  Morak pertains to. perso ——— . Ethical approaches behavion- 
fom a philosephical standpoint; it Stnesbos mone objectively de- 
1 faned, but essentially idealistic, standards of right and wrong, 


Such as those applicable to\ the practices of Lawyers, doctors, 
. and businessmen, (p. 852). * 


So how Donakd and Daisy behaye in private says something about their - 


morals; how each netates to the dest of the world tells ud something 


about their ethics. 


“Se ’ 


. Fon neanrky three years now I have been cogLecting newspaper stonies : 
" contaxning the word "ethics" in their headtines. whenever 1 saw the 
word- "ethics" on "ethical," I cut out the news story and tossed it 
onto a pile. Last month T’ began sorting out the pile, and when IT was 54 
| fdnished-1 found that 1 had weet ver a hundred news stonies pertaining 
_wto the ethics vf doctors, about hak. that number nelating iS the ethont 
behavion of Lawyers and fudges, a sinitan number of stonies about ethies and NO . 
——— T even had Littke piles of news Stories fon athketes, journalists. 
Excluding the few news stories 1.0 about values clarification and 
moral development, thohe was hardly & news Stony about ethics in — 
This finding--onr Lack of fendling=ais not too surprising. When wis 
- the Last time you had the opportunity to attend a session on ethics at | 
a reading conference? .Thumb through the programs of reading conferences 
and conventions: hardly a session deals, with ethles. Yet from ethics 
Springs 40 much of value: my nelationship to you; yours to me; Our, 
| nelationship to ‘our students; that to our colleagues. Going further, 
one might suggest that everything that 48 good in education Spudaige , ba © 28 
from our ethics; everything that 4s bad neflects our Lack of ‘them. 
"Earlier this year at a — conference An Beoomsturg, a small 
toun in eastern Pennsylvania, T was speaking. toa small ghoup of teachers 
about the probsfem of ethics an education. ag the question: how . 
honest can you be * bea successful teacher? Put another way, | 
I asked, 4{ your principal makes a decision based upon sci Oh 
political expediency, and you hnow ‘that the decision is not educationally 
sound, that it 446 not in the best » peaks of your Atudento, what do 
fou do? The teachers dn the — old, young, tenured, non-Ztenured, 
wrion, non-union, and with only one exception atk agreed that it 4 not 
W J OS ‘ Rs ‘ 
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. too wise to be too honest. Yet, "however one defines ethics, one cannot 
J | 
be ethical if one is not honest,” we ‘ane reminded by the Ethics Resource 


Center. "Take honesty out 0f ethics and you get hypocrisy. True, ethics 


dnvolves more than ‘being honest, but honesty ‘L the beg tang point of 
ethics." 1% must be fotLowed by action. iy. 78} 

~: a ; : : 

—— ee of presenting a paper such as 

this. 1 am Leaving myselg wide open to be pritivized for Sounding monat- * 
dsiic, fon possessing a holier-than- thou — for making judgments. 
Yet I would be the first to admit that 1 know Little about morals and 
even Less about judging the ethical behauvion of other 


* people. Teachers, for example, and researchers who suggest that it is © 


/ 
/ 
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not wise to be too honest--what can 1 say other than to acknowtedge the . 
fact that they ane very tuned in to the ways of the world. Students who 
teee me that At ib unwise to annoy their Brg canaky nance can I say 
other thin admine their perspicacity? wats ——— 40 wrong as to keep 
silent after observing what Wappensd to Gatileo? 1k angels fear to 
dread, why should we? . a 
It 45 because of my ignorance that I turned to the great philosophers. 

"hat might there be di their writings that would be of help to us in 

education? Let me-now share with you excerpts from the writings of these 


: ’ * 
. gaeat thinkers from England, France, Germany, Tsnaek and the United States. 


"The mass of men Lead Lives of quiet desperation,” wrote Henry 


"David Thoneau an Wakden. He picks up his theme in his Essay on the Duty 


Of Civil Disobedience, ‘which 50 greatly ia Mahatma. Sankt 


4 


oh — — — 


sie : 


A. | 
, — a f 
— "The mass of men," he writes, "serve the state thus, not as men naintu, 
VJ but as maghines, with their bodies. They are the — anny, and the 


militia, jailors, constable, posse comitatus, ete. In most cases there 
| 4 no free exercise whatever of the fudgment yor the moral sense; but they 
put ‘themselves on the: Level with wood and earth and sans: and wooden 
men can perhaps be manufactured that with serve the purpose as well. 
Such comma mone neapect than men of 82 ok np of dirt. They 
have the same sort of worth only as horses and dogs. Yet such as theae 
even“ane caymonty esteemed good chtizens. Others--as most Legislators, 
pokiticians, Lawyers, ministers, and office holdenrs--serve the ‘state, 
chidgly with their heads; and, as they rarely make any mon distinctions, 
they are as Likely to erve the Devil, without intending it, as God. “A ~ 
very few, as heroes, patriots, itunes, reformers in the great sense; ; 
and — serve the state with their consciences also, and 40 necessarily ~ 
nesist At for the most part; and they are commonly treated as enemies .. 
by it." In another part of his essay Thoneaw asks: "Must the citizen, — 
even fora — on dn the Least * resign his conscience.... 
Why has every mana consctence, then? I think that we should be men 
\ Hat, and subjects afterward.” . | 
Earlier 4 the nineteenth — an another part of the wonkd 
uit was whiting the Groundwork of the Metaphysic of Monats. 
In’ it, Kant points out the dmpontance of — to oneself and others. — 
He Looks upon ethics as the doctrine of — Like Thoreau, he cites 
the value of honesty and considers the Lie to be one of the greatest . 
violations of man's duty to himself as a.morak being, whether they are 


Immanuek 


Lies to ourselves on others. ) : A 


. 


_ the problen An a 326-page newly-publLished book titled Lyi 


Lied to, and the situation in which the Lie ds expressed. “(The New Yo 


century as Kant and Thoreau wits Friedrich Nietzsche. Of honest books 


a sae = _ |- ‘ 
"AS an abide, it.is interesting to note that there is —— interest 
in tying. Sissela Bok, who teaches at Hanvand Nedical Schoo, explores) 


in Public and Private Life, and in three essays appearing this spring 4 
in The New Yonk Times. The general stance that she and others — 
that Lying, with the best of dntentions , does haum the Lian, thel person 


Tames, April 18, 19, 20, 1978). 
Writing Beyond Good and Evil and the Genealogy of Morals in the same 


writes: "Honest books, make the aeaden honest, at Least by Luring into 
the open his hatred and aversion which his sly prudence otherwise kno 
how to agneend best. But againstla book one Lets onesels 9, even if 


“one 48 very reserved toward people. " Of opinions and people, he writes: 


"Most peopte are nothing and are considered | nothing until they have debi : 
themselves up in general convictions and public opinions--in accondance 

— | 
with tailored philosophy: ckothes mare.people. Of the exceptional | 


_person, however, it must be said: only he that wears it makes the i 


costume...." 


e 


Nietzsche's comment about convictions echoes the observation made 


by John Ciandi,. Laton of Dante's Inferno into English; Ciandi noted 
" that while it &- entan to have the courage of our convictions, dt is “abso 


Amportant to have the coanage of our confusions. Fon we are atl of us 
at times alone with confusion and doubt about our destiny, ads another 
phifosophen, Albert Camus so admirably reminds us in his extraordinary 
essay, "The Myth of Sisyphus," which begins: "The gods had condemned 


@ 


‘Sisyphus to ceaselessty rolling a rock to the top of a mountain, whence 
the stone woued fall back of its own weight. They had thought with Some - 
7 reason that there 44 no more dreadful punishment: than futile and hopeless 
$ Labor," a feeling I nie that some.teachers have at the end of one 
» term and the beginning of the nett tenn. 
While Ciardé and — were writing inl the United States and France, Martin © 
Buber was ‘preparing for publication what Reinhold Niebuhr cabled a quarter century 
* Later "a great event in the religious Life of the West.” Appearing first 
—F dn Geunan in 1923 and English in 1937, I and Thou traces the interweavings , 
a 0f the I-Thou wortd and the I-It world, the personal and the dmpersonal, 
the wontd of people and the world of things. When a person used the : 
— ‘pronoun 1, Buber observes, he means either I-Thou or I-14, for there 48 
no way of using I except in relation to the nest of the universe. 


P What emerges from these philosophies 45 a ckarion call for honesty \ 
and courage. After all these years, being te to ourselves is still * 
an dmperative. In responding to the call for honest action, it pays us | 
to heed Siidboxpeanats wuntsig of too much thought and no action, 
the tragedg.of Hamlet, and too much action and no thought, the Anagedy 


0§ Laertes and Honatio.. A blend of thought ful action 44 needed in all 
Limes. 7 


| 


Whether or not we engage in thought{ul action, we cannot escape the F F 
health of our ethics being mirrored in our daily words. 
When we see cruetty to students, for instance, do we remain silent? fs 


When we see cruelty to teachers, do we remain silent? 


m7, 


- Lg. 


ee 


When administrators shun having their per sermance neviewed by those 


for pergormance they review, do we remain silent? 
: ( Po we remain silent when articles and books are ripped O66? When 
copyright Laws ane violated? - ss 
- What do we do when we see dmage passing for substance? 
When people are used in Avieaneh, called subjects (a —* not 
10 far removed from objects), have their rights of — viokated, — . 
do you remain silent? i : | 
a The maxim that "speech ib silven, silence is gold" may tell us how 
| | to| get ahead in the world, but it says Little about ethical behavior. 


he 


| 1§ we choose to remain silent, it behooves us to reglect on the 
|prophetic words of Ayn Rand in fhe foreword of Anthem? 


The greatest quilt today is that of people who accept 
collectivism by moral defaakt; the people who seek protection 
from the necessity of taking a stand, by refusing to admit 
to themselves the nature of that which they are accepting; — 
the people who support plans specifically designed to achieve 
Sergdom, but hide behind the empty assertion they are 
Lovers of freedom, with no concrete meaning attached to the 
word; the people who believe that the content of ideas need 
not be examined, that principles need not be defined, and 
that facts can be eliminated by keeping one's eyes shut. 
| They expect, when they find themselves in a world of bloody 
| ruins and concentration camps, to escape moral responsibility 
| by wailing: "But I didn't mean this!" 
| Those who want slavery should have the grace to name it by * 
| 424 prower name. They mst face the full meaning of that | 
| which they are advocating or condoning; the. full, exact, 
| Specific meaning of collectivism, of 4ts Logical implications, 
| of the principles upon which it 48 based, and of the ultimate 
7 | consequences to which these principles will Lead. 


| They must face it, then decide whether this is what they want 
on not. 


| is , 
y * ‘ 
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Not: too Long ago Stuart Chase, who is better known for his work, 


The Tyranny of Words, wrote an essay called "The Luxury of Integrity.” 

He obselived that some people can afford integrity mone than other people. 
He even had a scale ranking the amount of freedom for ——— to be 
found within occupations and professions. About miduay, he — professors. 
Yet tenure provides teachers with the Luxury of integrity, the academic 
freedom to ask ethical questions about ongoing practices: 


Do we neglect students and teaching to.do empty research? 

Do we oventest and overshile students? 

Do we close our eyes to real causes of dtkiteracy? | : 
Do we ignore real needs of shilentx, teachers, administrators? 


How many among us question false methods? Misleading claims? 
Old ideas dressed up as new? : 


18 the Love of money and power a noot of evil in neseanch? 


" Have you ever been asked to change marks (whether on not you have 
travelers cheques)? | * 


How do you handle censorship mone, ominous and threatening than 
the censorship of Donald and Daisy Duck? 


The questions of course are endless: we each havegour cn poronat 


Lists with the answers within ourselves. 


If we find it too difficult to ask disturbing ethical questions 


a 


and cingront the answers, even under the aegis of tenure, perhaps we 


Should cgndider the possibility of establishing in each school throughout 


ish Commonwealth. 


Author' : eciation is extended to Margaret J. Early of Syracuse 
a — —— for. her criticism of this paper. - 10 
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